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THE TEACHING OF LATIN TO BEGINNERS ' 

Nowadays the teacher of Latin aims at making a 
dead language live — which saying is a paradox and 
yet true. Roman boys and girls, long since dead, 
live again in modern English children, who imitate 
their voice and manner and try to picture them in all 
their ways. At first one may smile, and say the 
method is unclassical, absurd — an anachronism, in 
fact — but experience proves that it pays. In the old 
days so much Latin was dosed out, and the average 
boy took it, never dreaming of asking 'for more', 
but grudgingly and with the wish that Caesar's lan- 
guage were as dead as Caesar. 

The ideal beginners are those who know the simple 
rules of English grammar and language construction, 
and who know them well. The teacher in his intro- 
ductory lesson will arouse their interest in the Ro- 
mans — picturing their home, their love of warfare, 
their victories and defeats — the living throbbing life 
of that ancient nation. He can either now or later 
connect the new subject with their literature and his- 
tory lessons, and a biography given with narrative 
skill and enthusiasm will catch the attention of the 
class, making them anxious to begin at once. It is 
a good plan in the second lesson to rechristen all the 
pupils. Boys delight in such names as Herminius, 
Antonius, Horatius. On one occasion a boy chose 
the name of Caesar, but he was so roasted for his 
conceit that he changed it next day, becoming Brutus 
instead ! 

The first lessons should be almost entirely viva 
voce, although later on a compromise can be made 
between the classical and the reform method. When 
a few words and verbs are known, the children de- 
light in sentence-making, soon discovering for them- 
selves that hard English words, become easier by rea- 
son of their newly acquired knowledge. At first 
the declensions are like a game to them, easily learnt, 
and by merely keeping the rules all the players can 
win. Originality, too, is brought out, for no two 
pupils will want to 'make up' the same sentence. 
Commands given in Latin will be eagerly obeyed, and 
in turn practised on willing school-fellows, who soon 
become expert and learn that knowledge is power, 
ary conversations can be made up, and the children 
like the lessons in which they try how many action- 
answers there are to such Questions as Quid facts? 
<Juid tango? They can stand, sit, walk, run, open 
or shut windows, doors, and books, read aloud, hold 
pencils, chalk, etc. Actions concerned with the 
membra corporis are very popular. I remember the 
delight of a new pupil when he learnt to touch his 
nose and say Nasus est meus! They also like to 
sing the National Anthem or little verses in Latin. 
Pictures are useful occasionally, and the making up 
of simple stories is a good exercise. Even in an 
ordinary classroom little scenes which have been 
made up by the pupils themselves can be acted. 
Accurate pronunciation can be acquired from the 
very first, and reading aloud with some learning by 
heart helps this also. The Latin order of words 
stiould be taught from the beginning so that nothing 
need be unlearnt later on. 

Vocabulary note books are a joy at first to be- 
ginners, and keeping them in an orderly way is 



1 Reprinted by permission from the English Journal of Education 
of November, 1910. 



excellent discipline. They also learn new words 
easily and remember them better by this simple 
exercise. They soon gain freedom in forming 
sentences with the new words introduced. Their 
rules they learn through examples and keep them 
fresh in memory by frequent class-drill. 

Children take to Latin proverbs with eagerness, 
and I have found it a good plan to interest them 
in the Latin mottoes of cities, regiments, and 
schools 1 . Some of these, like that of the Isle of 
Man, Stabit quocunque ieceris, interest them be- 
cause of their oddity, others, like Domine, dirige 
nos, or Concilio et Lahore, because they know the 
towns so well. But perhaps the favorite mottoes 
are those belonging to regiments, and many of these 
have been seized upon as personal property. So 
I often see Omnia audax, Semper fidelis or Celer 
et Audax printed carefully on Latin exercise-books, 
as each boy is at liberty to choose his own motto, 
and I hope they may some day be lived up to ! 
At a hockey match recently I heard one of the vic- 
tors shout at his opponent Hinc illae lacrimae; and 
during the game a rally was led with Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum ! 

Learning the numbers is great fun to junior forms, 
who like to say them forwards or backwards round 
the class, and give in their marks in Latin. They 
also take a lively interest in the study of derivations, 
making lists of English and Latin words which they 
think correspond, and discussing them in class. As 
a rule, their favorites are such words as vacca ("vac- 
cination"), umbra ("umbrella"), luna ("lunatic"), 
bracchium ("bracelet"), the children taking the keen- 
est delight in the results of their investigations. 

I find that children are keen to know the Roman 
calendar before they are sufficiently advanced to 
understand its rules. This is partly because the upper 
forms illuminate a monthly calendar, which has the 
place of honour in the classroom. The Latin dates 
printed in full in two contrasting colours look very 
effective done on ordinary drawing paper lengthwise. 
The best I have seen was for November, in blue and 
black Indian ink, with the artist's name and "Fecit" 
below. For the privilege of doing this three boys 
almost came to blows, and the winner spent three 
long evenings at it ungrudgingly. This calendar is 
the envy of the lower school, who greatly desire the 
honour of that mysterious word fecit! They have 
to be content, however, for a time with knowing the 
names of the months and the origin of these names. 

On the last day of term we usually play our Latin 
game — a treat looked forward to through all the 
thirteen weeks. Sides are picked by two chosen cap- 
tains, there is a referee, and the rules are very simple. 
The captains, choose in turn the questioners, who are 
liable to be challenged by the opposing side to answer 
their own questions. Marks are rigorously kept by 
the referee, and everything is as far as possible con- 
ducted in Latin. The ingenuity of the players is won- 
derful, and there is much fun while they are uncon- 
sciously learning the art of expression. 

A sound knowledge of the elements of accidence 
and syntax having been acquired, chiefly by sys- 
tematic oral methods, the beginner is now ready 
to attack the bigger problems of composition and 
translation with interest and vigour. 

E. Sinclair Park. 

1 The custom of employing Latin mottoes is just as common in 
this countly. The mottoes of the states, of universities and colleges, 
and inscriptions in public buildings afford much material, strangely 
overlooked, for the sort of drill spoken of by Mr. Park. G. L. 



